THE EVOLUTION OF THE HEROINE
had the success of a prairie fire. Heroines could not be the
same in future. For a time they had to be all bold and free,
living for 'love and fine thinking,* and walking the earth as
conscious rebels. The heroines with careers became many.
The heroines who were stenographers and dressmakers and
waitresses became a legion. They still married in the end, or
were desperately crossed in love; but they were no longer
idle, no longer condemned to receive the addresses of their
employers* sons, no longer without distractions and contacts
with the larger life. Some people thought the novel must be
killed by so much external excitement. They thought life
would be too much for it.
When the Kaiser's War came, it seemed as though these
croakers must be right. Life was much too exciting to go
undiluted into the pages of any novel; and dilution was the
last thing wanted by a generation which had experienced the
raw spirit of wartime horror. Furthermore, all women
became heroines in reality, and the merely picturesque no
longer had any semblance of truth. The women of wartime
(it has happened again since this paper was written) accepted
all the dangers of the time. While some, as of old, endured at
home, others ran out to catch excitement as it came; and when,
with the disillusions of peace, the pace died, they seemed to
awaken from dreams, with the echoes of shouts and shrieks
ringing in their ears, and the sick rocking of earthquake
dizzying them still.
Heroines have been different ever since. No modern heroine
could allow herself to be shocked, but many heroines have
been neurasthenic, and many are ill and faulty and in a kind
of terror of the world. Heroinism, which used to be confined
to girls in the early twenties, continues now into old age.
We have had the life-stories of innumerable women who
begin as experimental children, and end as deserted and self-
willed old ladies. One book I remember told the tale of a
whole life in retrospect, through an old woman's bedtime
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